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the use of children should be rendered pleasing to the eye and 
to the imagination ; that they should abound with cuts, and be 
printed on Jim paper. 



Art. XII. — 'Letters on Clerical Manners and Habits; address- 
ed to a Student in the Theological Seminary, at Prince- 
ton, JY. J. By Samuel Miller, D. D. Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Church Government, in the said 
Seminary. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 1827. 

Few American authors deserve a more particular notice 
than Dr Miller. His literary enterprises have generally been 
of an arduous description ; the effect at which he 'aims is 
always great and decisive ; and though by no means an im- 
partial, or complete, yet he cannot be pronounced a superficial, 
writer. His earliest essay of any importance, was ' A Retro- 
spect of the Eighteenth Century,' in two volumes, octavo, in 
which was exhibited a comprehensive, entertaining, and instruc- 
tive survey of the progress of the human mind during that 
period. His subsequent performances, with the exception of 
some excellent occasional discourses, have been principally 
confined to the polemic field. Conscientiously attached to 
the denomination of which he is a well known ornament, he 
has devoted his strong mind and accomplished talents to its 
defence and support. He is the presiding genius of American 
Presbyterianism ; nor would he aspire at any higher honor 
than to be regarded as the living representative of the West- 
minster Assembly and Synod of Dort. Stationed near the 
centre of our political union, he looks out, as from a watch- 
tower, and detects, from afar, the approaches of each open or 
disguised foe to his communion, buckles on his armor, de- 
scends to the plain, and unhesitatingly gives him battle. 

Not long after the publication of the ' Retrospect,' we find 
him engaged in a warm controversy with the Episcopalians. 
It swelled to the size of one of the most portly volumes on our 
divinity shelves. When, some years later, another denomina- 
tion lifted up their standard in his neighborhood, Dr Miller, 
again roused to the demands of the occasion, sent forth a 
weighty volume, and became their most formidable antagonist. 
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Does a learned professor, at one of our renowned orthodox 
seminaries, put forth, in an elaborate pamphlet, his views of 
the Messiah's Sonship, summoning to his aid the vast resources 
of ' patristical ' lore ? Forthwith this never daunted champion 
appears in the field, and fastens upon what he deems the 
incipient monster of heresy, surprising him by an unexpected 
familiarity with the Fathers, and an unsparing copiousness 
of quotation. Does a new prodigy of dissent, still nearer 
Dr Miller's home, start up from the bosom of his own church, 
denying the efficacy or utility of creeds and formularies ? In- 
stinctively he sees the probable popularity and danger of such 
an opinion, and writes a potent book in defence of the es- 
tablished system. 

Thus has he always reserved his energies for extraordinary 
occasions. Although possessed of extensive learning, and an 
easily flowing pen, yet has he never been lavish of his author- 
ship, in presenting himself to the public without some high 
and paramount aim. Nor, as we presume, would any of the 
sects or writers, of whom we have just represented him as 
being a combatant by turns, deny, that in all his conflicts he 
has obtained some success by the effects produced, whatever 
may be their opinions as to the cogency of his arguments, or 
the extent of his candor. 

Scarcely can the work before us be considered an exception 
to the general strain of our author's productions. It involves, 
indeed, no points of erudition or research, and was called for 
by no critical emergency in the existing state of religion. It 
descends to topics of more than fire-side familiarity, more than 
dressing-room minuteness. The ' lithe proboscis,' which could 
wield a century in its grasp, or move the gnarled roots of 
heresy from their bed, appears to be exercising here its powers 
of minute attrectation, in prescribing to the young divine his 
postures in public, and his habits in private ; warning him 
against picking his teeth, or pulling at articles of furniture, or 
studying by candle-light, or whispering in the lecture-room, or 
becoming the prey of notorious match-makers. Yet it is on 
many accounts an admirable book, and, in its general end and 
aim, falls not short of the author's usual high designs. The great 
interests of Presbyterianism are still predominant in his view 
throughout, although the pins and shreds of the tabernacle are 
here the main object of his attention. Perhaps we ought rather 
to have said, it is the basis of an admirable book ; and if re- 
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moulded as we would hereafter suggest, might form a valuable 
gift both to the profession and to the public. 

There is a certain aspect in which our country presents 
itself, not less interesting to the reflecting observer, than its 
precious political institutions. A large portion of it has long 
been organized into religious communities, or congregations, 
of a few hundreds each, and the remainder pppears gradually 
tending to the same condition. Over each of these communi- 
ties is stationed a single individual, summoned by themselves 
alone, who appears before them at intervals of a few days 
only, becomes a subject of their undivided attention, the chan- 
nel of their most interesting emotions, the inmate of their 
domestic circles, the director in some measure of their moral 
principles and taste, and to a certain but necessary degree, 
the unconscious model even of their manners and their lan- 
guage. It is evident that a body of men, destined to exert so 
considerable an influence over society for evil or for good, 
ought at least to be gentlemen ; and the present work of Dr 
Miller was intended to contribute towards so desirable a result. 

To each of the fourteen letters, which compose the book, 
is prefixed a text of Scripture, appropriate to the subject pro- 
posed for discussion. These mottoes are so ingeniously 
chosen, that we shall here present them along with the titles 
which they accompany and illustrate. 

' Letter i. introductory. " Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, 
Consider your ways." 

' Letter a. general characteristics op clerical manners. 
" See that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise." 

' Letter in. offensive personal habits. " Giving no of- 
fence in anything, that the ministry be not blamed." 

' Letter iv. conversation. " A word spoken in due season, 
how good is it ! " 

' Letter v. religious conversation. " Let your speech be 
always with grace seasoned with salt." 

' Letter vi. visiting. " I taught you publicly, and from 

HOUSE TO HOCSE." 

' Letter vn. habits in the seminary generally. " And 
let us consider one another, to provoke unto love, and to good 
works." 

' Letter vm. habits in the study. " Give attendance to 
reading." 

' Letter ix. habits in the lecture-room. " Take fast hold 
of instruction ; let her not go, for she is thy life." 

vol. xxviii. — no. 63. 64 
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' Letter x. habits in the pulpit and in the house of 
God. " That thou mayest know how thou oughtest to behave 
thyself in the house of God." 

' Letter xi. conduct in church judicatories. " And the 
Apostles and Elders came together for to consider of this mat- 
ter." 

* Letter xn. female society, marriage, &c. " Entreat 
the elder women as mothers ; the younger as sisters, with all 
purity." 

' Letter zni. dress — style of living — pecuniary con- 
cerns. " Let your moderation be known unto all men." 

'Letter xiv. miscellaneous counsels. "Let all things 
be done decently and in order." ' 

Dr Miller lias a happy talent for the composition of a book. 
His method, though running out too much into detail, is very- 
perspicuous. His style is marked by an elegant simplicity, 
and is always intelligible. Generally flowing with the easy 
sweetness of Doddridge, Newton, and that class of writers on 
experimental religion, it occasionally rises to the more artifi- 
cial, condensed, and elevated strain of Hannah More. His 
English is of the purest kind, and his selecter expressions 
uncommonly felicitous. Even in his more personal contro- 
versies, there is little that is rough, discourteous, Warburto- 
nian. All is as smooth as oil ; though, as Burke once 
described the reproof of a certain righteous man, it is often 
the oil of vitriol. No man surpasses him in the art of saying 
severe tilings in a soft and tender way, and with a kind of 
helpless, unconscious simplicity. The affectionate pressure of 
his hand becomes unawares a rigorous grasp. His knowledge 
of human nature is deep ; not arising merely from the varied 
trials and conflicts of experience, but also from strong natural 
sagacity, and the habitual study of his own heart. Admirable 
are his precepts on managing and regulating one's own preju- 
dices, weaknesses, and virtues ; delicate and skilful his tact in 
teaching us how to deal with those of others. Some portions 
of the present volume breathe a lofty and refreshing morality, 
however the fastidious may be displeased with several appar- 
ently coarse and trifling topics. We would recommend its 
perusal to readers of every class, as well as to the divine, or 
theological student. Let congregations learn the requisites for 
a perfect minister, and they will be more apt to assist and 
stimulate their own pastors in conforming to an elevated 
standard. 
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Probably, however, no recommendation of ours will ever 
attract to this book the attention of general readers. We will 
venture, therefore, to suggest a mode by which it may be 
rendered universally popular and useful. Not more than one 
half of it is at present peculiarly and specifically appropriate to 
persons of the clerical order. The author is constantly obliged 
to force his various topics over to the side of his main subject, 
by the remark that such or such a virtue is indeed to be culti- 
vated, and such or such a habit to be shunned, by all others, 
as well as clergymen, but by them especially. Now, instead 
of thus pursuing two several tracks, which perpetually cross 
each other, we could have wished that he had divided his 
plan, and given us two moderately sized manuals ; one ad- 
dressed to the young in general ; another, with the title and 
object of the book before us. What American youth, for 
instance, is unconcerned in any part of Letters third and 
fourth, of which the following expressive summary is given in 
the table of contents ? 

' Letter III. Offensive personal habits — Spitting on floors and 
carpets — Excessive use of tobacco — Use of ardent spirits — Fond- 
ness for luxurious eating — Boisterous laughter — Paring the nails — 
Combing the hair — Yawning — Picking the teeth — Leaning on 
the table — Mode of sitting in company — Importance of sitting 
erectly — Pulling at articles of furniture — Guarding against sloven- 
ly habits of every kind. 

'Letter IV. On conversation — Importance of the subject — 
Talking too much — Excessive silence— Tale-bearing and tattling 
— Prying into the secrets of families — Propagating ill reports — 
Discussion of personal character and conduct — Making conversa- 
tion useful — Making preparation to converse — Paying close atten- 
tion in conversation— Treating what is said by others respectfully 
— Looking the individual with whom we converse in the face — 
Opposing erroneous sentiments in a suitable manner — Haughtiness 
in conversation— Controversy — Losing the temper in controversy 
— Ease and attractiveness in conversation — Too much readiness 
to make promises of services — Disposition to take offence — Sudden 
and excessive intimacies — Maintaining personal dignity in conver- 
sation— -Retailing anecdotes — Repeating old proverbs— Coarseness 
or indelicacy — Interrupting another in conversation — Contradict- 
ing—Indulgence of personal vanity— Egotism — Affectation of wit 
— Pedantry — Flattery — Inviting flattery to ourselves— Speaking 
of our own performances — Rude familiarity — Strict regard to 
truth — Proprieties of time and place — Faithfulness to confidence 
reposed— Loud and boisterous manner in conversation — Frequent 
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use of superlatives — Conversing with the wise and good — Observ- 
ing the conversation of the best models.' pp. vi, vii. 

Letter third should evidently be perused long before a 
young man commences the study of theology. We know not 
how it is among our brethren of the middle states, but in these 
latitudes, we should esteem the case of a youthful divine as 
very hopeless, who should indulge in almost any of the habits 
therein enumerated. So the whole of Letter ninth, entitled 
' Habits in the Lecture-Room,' would be read with special 
profit, not only by every student attending a course of medical 
or law lectures, but by every undergraduate. Nearly all of 
Letter seventh, entitled ' Habits in the Seminary generally,' is 
well calculated for every member of a college or university. 
Even the second Letter, enumerating the general character- 
istics of clerical manners, could be perused, by no person of 
moral susceptibility, without some good effect. In treating 
elsewhere of habits in the study, of dress, style of living, ex- 
penses, female society, matrimony, and various other miscella- 
neous subjects, we regret that the author should have locked 
up so much valuable advice in a volume from which the title 
will immediately repel the general reader. 

We apprehend that the work would receive still farther im- 
provement, if subjected, in many cases, to a rigorous process 
of condensation. We would recommend an occasional depart- 
ure from the author's plan of rolling out every "separate direc- 
tion or precept into an imposing section. Many of his maxins 
would speak at once for themselves ; their effect is enfeebled 
by putting the thought into new modes of expression, showing 
it on every side, and handling it over again and again. He 
has himself set the example of a better method in Section 
thirteenth of Letter third, in which a variety of subjects are 
touched in a neat and summary manner. Why a whole sec- 
tion might not have been fabricated for each of them, or why 
numerous sections throughout the Letters might not have been 
compressed in the manner of this one, we are unable to 
discern. The diffusive habit to which we object was probably 
brought by the author from his preparations for the pulpit, 
where a given quantity is often delivered by a preacher on 
every separate head of his discourse, whatever be its relative 
or direct importance. As one instance among others, of the 
peculiarity to which we allude, we refer to Section sixth of 
Latter twelfth, in which the inestimable importance of piety 
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in a clergyman's wife is urged with so much repetition and 
prolixity, that we almost become tired of the subject. 

Why, too, could not a single general section have heen 
devoted to inculcating the duty of prayer on a variety of 
important occasions, instead of recommending it separately 
and at large in different parts of the book, under the several 
heads of religious conversation, official visits,^ short social visits, 
private study, pulpit performances, returning from the pulpit, 
attendance on every church judicatory, speaking in judica- 
tories, transacting business in judicatories, and choosing a 
companion for life ? It is evident that occasions of this kind 
might be greatly multiplied, and if so many sections in detail 
are necessary, the book is imperfect for having no more. 

From these general criticisms on the frame-work of the 
volume, we pass to some desultory remarks on its subject 
matter. A work of this description would naturally raise 
many questions of minor casuistry, of mere taste and opinion ; 
a few of which we shall attempt to examine with due frankness 
and respect. 

The question is discussed with elegance and ingenuity 
in the second Letter, whether there is anything peculiar in 
the style of manners proper for a minister of the Gospel. 
The Doctor maintains that the six following characteristics are 
essential to a perfect clerical deportment ; Dignity, Gen- 
tleness, Condescension, Affability, Reserve, and Uniformity. 
Among other rules for the preservation of a clergyman's 
dignity, the author lays down the following. 'When you 
are invited even to what are called family parties, and you 
find either cards or dancing about to be introduced, though 
it be on the smallest scale, and in the most domestic way, 
make a point of withdrawing. It is, on all accounts, bet- 
ter to be absent. When a clergyman allows himself to be 
found in the midst of exhibitions of this nature, though he take 
no part in them, yet, if he have a proper sense of christian and 
ministerial duty, he will be more or less embarrassed ; and, if 
he attempt to be faithful in reproof or remonstrance, may, per- 
haps, do more harm than good.' In this advice, notwithstand- 
ing a show of decision, we cannot but perceive something at 
once wavering, unsatisfactory, and inconsistent. The amuse- 
ments to which reference is made, are either proper or im- 
proper. If proper, we see no reason why a clergyman should 
withdraw from witnessing them. If improper, we are unable 
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to conceive why he should not. faithfully, but as gently and 
calmly as you please, remonstrate against them. Is it not pos- 
sible that the presence of clergymen and other persons of so- 
briety may prevent innocent amusements from degenerating 
into extravagance or indecorum i If such spectators abruptly 
and sullenly withdraw, they acquire no respect from those 
whom they leave behind ; they only diffuse a momentary em- 
barrassment without effecting a reformation ; they diminish 
affectionate confidence, and establish a virtual breach. How 
can they ever return to the houses they forsake, until the of- 
fensive amusements are renounced ? We refrain altogether 
from entering on the question respecting the propriety of the 
abovementioned recreations. We only wish for decision, in- 
dependence, and consistency in a clergyman, and can per- 
ceive but little of either in a timorous and ambiguous flight. 

Again ; ' If you happen,' says our author, ' to be thrown 
into young company, and any of the little plays which are fre- 
quently resorted to, by youth of both sexes, for passing away 
time, happen to be introduced, it. will be by no means proper 
that you take any part in them.' The Doctor's correspondent 
may be able to keep this rule tolerably well, unless he has 
himself a few young children ; in that case, be must be more 
or less than a man, to permit the little amusements of a birth- 
day evening to fail for want of efficient support. 

Some of the following directions inculcate, it may be 
thought, an almost impracticable and unprofitable strictness. 

' You can be at no loss to decide, that — the private affairs of 
your neighbors ; — the characters, plans, and conduct of the ab- 
sent ; — questions which implicate the principles and views of other 
religious denominations ; — the conflicts of party politicians ; — 
your own private concerns ; — the petty scandal of the neighbor- 
hood ; what others have communicated to you, in reference to del- 
icate subjects, whether under the injunction of secrecy or not ; — 
your opinions concerning the passing events and persons of the 
day, unless in very clear and special cases ; — on all these and 
similar subjects, if you are wise you will exercise much reserve ; 
— nay you will seldom allow yourself to converse at all, even 
when all around you are chattering about them. You can seldom 
do any good by talking on such subjects.' p. 53. 

General indeed must be the circle, where restraints so se- 
vere ought to be imposed upon a clergyman. In companies 
of a private and social description, let him take some part in 
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the talk of the day, or lay his. account in being an unwelcome 
guest. Let him glide along on the current of conversation 
with an amiable though cautious participation, since thus only 
can he effectually prevent, or gracefully reprove, those occa- 
sional breaches of charity, prudence, and propriety, to which 
our author would condemn him to be a stern and silent list- 
ener. 

In Letter fourth, Dr Miller cautions his friend, with es- 
pecial earnestness, against ever being drawn into controversy, 
in company, with aged men and with females. As to the 
former, he says, ' Never dream that you will be able to con- 
vince, or by any means to effect an alteration in the opinions of 
a man who has passed the age of three score, or three score 
and ten.' As to the latter, he thinks nothing can be a match 
for their acuteness, wit, sprightliness, and delicate raillery ; or 
at all events, he considers that common gallantry must seal 
the lips of any one who differs on important subjects from the 
fair. How absolute and sweeping are such remarks ! Many 
an elderly person, many an intelligent female have we known, 
capable of conducting a controversy with all desirable fairness 
and calmness. Why should their friendly challenges or can- 
did inquiries be evaded, in favor of the warm, positive, preju- 
diced dogmatists of a younger age and a rougher sex ? 

For the sake of the author's consistency we could wish him 
to revise some of his directions respecting the miscellaneous 
literature proper for a clergyman to cultivate. How have 
Shakspeare, Pope, and Johnson, any peculiar bearing on the- 
ological studies? And if there be danger even in 'touching, 
tasting, or handling ' a novel of the highest class, would there 
he nothing perilous in the fascinations of the great dramatist ? 
To expose a clergyman to the ' Merry Wives of Windsor,' 
and yet forbid him to read ' Tremaine,' is to us an incompre- 
hensible distinction. Why should the young divine be de- 
barred from those deep lessons in the human heart, that ex- 
quisite perfection of taste, that delightful solace of his heavier 
hours, which exist in the volumes of Scott and others of the 
same school ? He who cannot be trusted with such books in 
his hands, because ' he is never sure that he will not go to ex- 
cess,' has no business in this world of temptations ; he must 
dispense with chairs in his study, for he may die of sedentary 
indulgence ; he must cause his door to be locked on every 
beautiful day, otherwise he will spend it in sauntering abroad ; 
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he must be confined to bread and water, for ruin awaits him 
in the least artificial luxuries of the table. 

With regard to opening or shutting the eyes in public pray- 
er, instead of taking a positive, absolute side, and recommend- 
ing, with our author, the latter in all cases, we would have left 
it to be determined by circumstances. Very high authorities 
beside Doddridge condemn the practice which Dr Miller 
enjoins. In some regions, one custom, we find, prevails and 
is favored ; in others, another. A pure and true theology, 
recognising the universal presence of the Deity, would seem to 
render either mode indifferent. 

The two letters on ' Habits, in the Theological Seminary,' 
and on ' Conduct in Church Judicatories,' present a curious, but 
rather sad picture of the state of things, which sometimes ex- 
ists in those places of resort, and of which there is sufficient 
danger to induce the author to lay down such particular direc- 
tions. We were not a little amused by the address of his gen- 
tle satires and indirect reproofs on these subjects, and have no 
doubt that many an individual has secretly thanked him for 
administering his correction over the shoulders of a student 
at Princeton. 

The Doctor's general rules on matrimony are excellent ; 
but his superabundant and loo minute directions respecting the 
choice of a wife, seem to presuppose in his young frieud the 
faculty of cool prophecy, and almost to place the adviser him- 
self among a certain interfering class, against which he de- 
votes a whole indignant section. Where can be found the par- 
agons whom he destines for the rising generation of divines ? 
And supposing they could be discovered, — 

' Crois-tu que d'une fille humble, honnete, charmante, 
L'hymen n'ait jamais fait de femme extravagante ? 
Combien n'a-t-on point vu de belles aux doux yeux, 
Avant le marriage anges si gracieux, 
Tout-a-coup se ehangeant en bourgeoises sauvages, 
Vrais demons apporter l'enfer dans leurs menages, 
Et, decouvrant l'orgueil de leurs rudes csprits, 
Sous leur fontange altiere asservir leers maris ! ' 

' Never allow yourself to be a politician.' With the whole 
section on this maxim, we cordially agree ; but wish it had 
been accompanied by the advice given by the venerable Dr 
Freeman in his discourse at the settlement of a colleague, 
namely, to maintain the practice of depositing his vote in the 
ballot-box at every important election. 
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On the subject of an appropriate professional garb, we were 
surprised to find this book entirely silent. In that portion which 
treats of dress, the reader is persuaded to be only economical, 
whole, neat, and clean ; but nothing is anywhere hinted of an 
established clerical uniform. Would the author encourage his 
pupil to assume any other than the color usually worn by cler- 
gymen ? Does not this ingredient enter into one's romantic 
and unspeakable musings on a perfect clerical character, as 
readily as the six moral qualities formerly enumerated ? A 
course of sermons, we allow, would lose none of their inherent 
excellence, by coming from the lips of a person clad in the 
varying habiliments of the day. But never may we witness 
such an anomaly from our usual associations. We would en- 
ter our protest against the liberty which is beginning to be as- 
sumed in these respects by some members of the cloth. Could 
we legislate for that respectable profession, we should at once 
abolish the white hats that have occasionally appeared among 
them for the last few summers.' We should be almost jealous 
of minister's grey. Not that we perceive in black any ab- 
stract fitness for a clerical dress. The plain, unobtrusive drab 
of the quaker, or any other color, if conventionally and univer- 
sally adopted, would equally answer the end. But the form- 
er, being already in such extensive use, ought, as we conceive, 
to be scrupulously retained, in spite of trivial inconveniences. 
We will venture to assert, that the Moravian brethren, whom 
Dr Miller pronounces, in the end of his second chapter, to be 
clerical models, are dressed according to the spirit of our re- 
marks. At all events, we cannot be wrong in pleading for the 
continued prevalence of that modest, sensible, and gentlemanly 
costume, which is allied to our hallowed recollections of a 
Matignon, a Buckminster, a Dehon, a Worcester, a Stanhope 
Smith, and a thousand others, of every denomination. These, 
amidst the unavoidable discrepancies of opinion and ceremoni- 
als incident to the limited nature of the human mind, seemed 
willing to unite in at least one common observance, and, by 
something like a happy emblem or allegory, tacitly consented 
to merge all their disagreements in a uniform suit of sable. 

But we have pursued our little differences with the author 
far enough. To show how much more easily and safely we 
might approve, a few extracts shall be presented from various 
parts of his book. The first will at once exhibit the modesty 
of his pretensions and the propriety of his design* 

vol. xxvm. — no. 63. 65 
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' I will only add, that in preparing this little system of advices, 
I have by no means forgotten how small my title is to assume the 
office of teacher on such a subject. It is a maxim in physical sci- 
ence, that a stream can never, in ordinary circumstances, rise 
higher than its fountain. If I thought this maxim applied as rig- 
idly in intellectual and moral culture, I should lay down my pen 
in despair ; or rather, I should not have dared to take it up for 
the purpose of discussing a subject at once so delicate and diffi- 
cult. But it does not. Nothing is more common than to see pu- 
pils rising far higher than their instructors in knowledge and prac- 
tical wisdom. This thought comforts and animates me in the un- 
dertaking. My office having placed me in the way of perceiving 
how greatly a body of precepts and suggestions on this subjsct is 
needed ; having never seen anything which appeared to me to 
approach toward answering the purpose in view ; knowing that all 
that many ingenuous youth need, to put them on the right track, 
is a collection of hints, for setting their own minds at work ; and 
hoping that what is " sown in weakness," may be " raised in pow- 
er," I venture to make the attempt which the title of these Let- 
ters announces. May our common Master accept and bless it ! ' 
pp. 33, 34. 

The next passage skilfully justifies his uniting the apparently 
opposite qualities of affability and reserve in the ministerial 
character. 

' By reserve I mean, not the opposite of frankness ; but a 
manner standing opposed to excessive and unseasonable communi- 
cativeness. This is in no respect inconsistent with anything 
which has been already recommended. The most attractive affa- 
bility is not only quite reconcilable with a delicate and wise 
reserve ; but really requires it, and cannot be of the best charac- 
ter without it. There are many subjects on which a minister of 
the Gospel ought not to allow himself, in ordinary cases, to talk 
with freedom, if at all ; and, of course, concerning which, when 
they are introduced, he ought generally to exercise a strict re- 
serve. Every wise man will see at once the reasons, and the im- 
portance of this counsel ; especially in reference to one who bears 
so many interesting relations to those around him as a minister of 
religion. He ought certainly to be affable. But if by this he 
should understand to be meant, that he ought to talk freely, at all 
times, to all classes of people, and on all subjects, which the idle, 
the meddling, the impertinent, or the malignant may choose to in- 
troduce, he would soon find to his cost that he had totally misap- 
prehended the matter. Affability is good — is important ; but in- 
cessant and indiscriminate talkativeness, will soon reduce in pub- 
lic esteem, and entangle in real difficulties, the official man who 
allows himself to indulge it. pp. 51, 52. 
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The following may furnish a valuable hint to some of our 
studious readers ; though we think the author pushes his theo- 
ry beyond necessary limits. 

' We owe it to our bodily health, as well as to good manners, to 
learn the art of habitually sitting in an erect posture. Few 
things are more important to a student. If he allow himself, in 
the privacy of his own apartment, to sit in a leaning, lounging, 
half-bent posture, with his elbows on his knees, or with his feet 
stuck up on a chair, or against the side of the fire-place, higher 
than his head, or on a level with it ; he will be much more apt to 
contract a pain in his breast, and to find his eye-sight, and his 
general health affected by three hours' study, in such a posture, 
than by five or even six in a more erect one. Let your habitual 
mode of sitting, even in your study, be perfectly erect, with the 
breast rather protruded than bent in ; and, in short, very much in 
that self-supported and firm manner, in which you would wish to 
sit in the most ceremonious company. This may seem, at first 
view to be too formal ; but it will become, in a short time, what it 
is the object of this counsel to make it, the most natural posture ; 
and will, without effort on your part, confer all those advantages 
on the score of health and manners which it is desirable to gain 
from it. Besides ; if now, in your youth, you are constantly seek- 
ing, as many appear to be, something to recline upon ; if you can- 
not sit ten minutes without throwing yourself into the recumbent, 
or semi-recumbent postures, to which we see the young and 
healthy constantly resorting ; what will you do in the feebleness 
of old age 1 If you cannot sit otherwise than half-bent at twenty- 
five ; how will you sit at three score and ten ? Let the sunken, 
revolting figures of many aged persons give the answer.' pp.83 
— 85. 

The next is a specimen of that united knowledge of the 
world and matured Christian spirit, which appear in many 
parts of the work. 

' It is one of the most obvious dictates of good manners, not to 
interrupt another person when he is speaking; and yet how 
frequently is this plain rule of decorum violated ! To inter- 
rupt one in conversation, almost always carries with it an offen- 
sive character. It implies either, that we are not instructed or 
interested by what he is saying ; that we have not patience to hear 
him to the end, and are anxious that he should come to a more 
speedy close ; or that we are wiser than he, and more competent 
to give instruction on the subject on which he is speaking; 
neither of which is consistent with that respect and benevolence 
which we owe to those with whom we converse. But, while you 
sacredly guard against interrupting others in conversation, be not 
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impatient of interruption yourself. Bear it with calmness, and 
without the least indication of irritated feeling. Set it down to 
the score of inadvertence, of nervous excitement, of irascible feel- 
ing, of constitutional impatience — in short of anything rather 
than a design to give offence, unless you are compelled by un- 
questionable testimony to adopt this unfavorable construction.' 
pp. 115, 116. 

So again ; 

' Introducing and conducting religious conversation with per- 
sons of wealth, and high station in society, is a peculiarly 
important, and, at the same time, a very delicate and difficult du- 
ty. Peculiarly important, because any good impression made on 
them, will be likely to extend itself more widely ; and in many 
respects, delicate and difficult, because this class of persons are 
more in the habit of being approached with deference, and, for 
various reasons, more apt to be nice, and even fastidious, in their 
feelings, than many others. At the same time, I have no doubt, 
that the difficulties of this duty have been, by some, greatly over- 
rated ; and that plain, good sense, with a heart overflowing with 
piety and benevolence, will be fouud, humanly speaking, safe and 
adequate guides, in all ordinary cases. My advices on this point 
shall be short. Never, on any account court, or affect the com- 
pany of the wealthy and great. Never take pains to be much 
with them; and never boast of their acquaintance. When you 
are providentially thrown in their way, sacredly avoid everything 
that approaches to a supple, sycophantic spirit of accommodation 
to their errors or vices. Never accost them with that timid, em- 
barrassed diffidence, which may lead them to suppose that you 
have more veneration for them, than for your duty or your God. 
At the same time, let nothing of the unmannerly, the sullen, or 
the morose mark your deportment toward them. An old divine 
was accustomed to say, " Please all men in the truth ; but wound 
not the truth to please any." Let them see that christian duty is 
not inconsistent with the most perfect politeness. Introduce pious 
thoughts and divine truth to their view, in a gentle, and some- 
times in an indirect manner ; and let them see that you are much 
more intent on doing them good, than gaining their favor. When 
you have occasion to oppose them, let it be done mildly and meek- 
ly, but firmly ; with the air and manner of one who dislikes to 
oppose, but feels constrained to " obey God rather than man." 
In a word, I believe that a minister of the Gospel never appears to 
more advantage in the view of those who are considered as the 
great ones of this world, and is never likely to make a more deep 
impression upon them, than when he makes them to feel — not by 
ostentation, sanctimoniousness, or austerity ; not even by impor- 
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tunately soliciting their attention to his own views of truth and 
duty — but by exhibiting meek decision of spiritual character, — 
that they are in the presence of a man, who regards the authority 
and favor of God above all things, and whose supreme and habit- 
ual object is to promote the everlasting welfare of his fellow-men.' 
pp. 147—149. 

A glow of fine moral eloquence appears in the following. 

' If you desire to gain an easy, natural, and attractive manner of 
introducing and maintaining religious, conversation, let the foun- 
dation of all your efforts at improvement in this respect, be laid 
in the culture of the heart. Study daily to grow in vital piety. 
Perhaps there is nothing more indispensable to the happy dis- 
charge of the duty under consideration than that the heart contin- 
ually prompt and speak ; that heart-felt emotion and affection dic- 
tate every word, and tone, and look, while engaged in addressing 
a fellow creature on the most important of all subjects. Truly, 
without active, fervent love to God, and to the souls of men, it 
will be vain to hope for the attainment of this happy art, in any 
considerable degree. But if your heart habitually glow with in- 
terest in this subject ; if the " love of Christ constrain you ; " if 
you daily cherish a tender concern for the salvation of your per- 
ishing fellow mortals ; if your mind be constantly teeming with 
desires and plans to do them good ; then religious conversation 
will be as natural as to breathe. Then your lips will be opened 
seasonably, unaffectedly, and profitably to all around you. Then, 
instead of being at a loss what to say ; or being timidly backward 
to say it ; or saying it in an embarrassed, awkward, pompous, or un- 
natural manner ; there will be a simplicity, a touching tenderness, 
a penetrating skill, a native gracefulness, an unction in your mode 
of conversing, which no spurious feelings can successfully imitate. 
The true reason, I have no doubt, why religious conversation is 
so often what it ought not to be, and so often useless, is that it is 
so seldom the offspring of that unaffected, warm, spiritual feeling, 
which piety of an elevated character alone can give.' pp. 165 — 167. 

How full of delicate and humane instruction is the ensuing 
paragraph. 

' Let your prayers in the apartment of the sick, be tender, — 
sympathetic, — appropriate from beginning to end, — short,- — and 
as much calculated as possible to fix, calm, and enlighten the 
mind of the sufferer, and to direct his meditations. It is very in- 
judicious to make prayers in a sick chamber, as they often are, 
pointless, tedious, general, inapplicable in the greater part of their 
structure, or loud and harsh in their manner. Many topics proper 
for social prayer, on other occasions, ought to be left out here ; 
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and every tone adapted to the stillness and sympathy of a sick 
chamber.' pp. 186, 187. 

On the subject of plans of study there is this judicious ad- 
vice. 

' There is such a thing as a student's making himself the slave 
of his plan, instead of using it as an auxiliary. He may erect it 
into an end, instead of employing it as a means. His plans were 
made for him, and not he for his plans. Let your plan of study, 
therefore, be, at all times, judicious, practicable, and adapted to 
your situation ; such as you will not be compelled frequently to 
violate. Do not be perpetually altering it ; and yet accommodate 
it, from time to time, to your situation. If you either alter it, or 
depart from it very frequently, it will soon cease to have any pow- 
er over you. And here, as in many other cases, you will have oc- 
casion for all that decision of character, which is so important 
in a public man. I could almost venture to prognosticate wheth- 
er you would do much to purpose in future life, if I only knew 
with what degree of rigor you adhere to your plan of study. If 
you are unsteady and undecided in regard to this, you will proba- 
bly be so in every important occupation as long as you live.' p. 
261. 

The following should be attentively considered by all pub- 
lic speakers. 

' Never habituate yourself to the use of many of those tonics, 
nourishing draughts, and clearers of the voice, of which many 
make such abundant use. I have known some preachers, who 
abounded so much in the use of eggs, and honey, and mint drops, 
and spirits of lavender, and wine, and sugar-candy, &c. &c, im- 
mediately before going to the pulpit, that, when abroad, and 
among those who were not accustomed to their habits, they were 
really troublesome guests. And I not long since read a work, 
entitled ' Medicina Clerica,' from the pen of an English clergy- 
man, in which the writer makes preparation for entering the pul- 
pit so complicated a system ; in which he recommends such a 
long list of drops, and lozenges, and stimulants, and remedies for 
hoarseness, and such an endless round of indulgences and plans 
for " ease and comfort," that the perusal of his book appears to 
me much better adapted to teach a man how to make himself a 
hypochondriac, than a powerful, active preacher. The truth is, 
young preachers do not stand in need of any of these things, and 
ought not to use them. They are seldom necessary for any one 
who does not make them so, by improper management. If you 
ask me, what plan I would recommend for keeping the lips, and 
mouth, sufficiently moist, and for clearing the voice, in the pulpit T 
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My answer is — I would recommend, just nothing at all. Avoid 
the use of anything for this purpose. Guard against the miserable 
servitude of having a dozen little wants, all of which must be sup- 
plied before you can ascend the sacred desk. Endeavor, by tem- 
perance and exercise, to preserve in vigor your general health, 
and then, unless some organic disease should render some appli- 
cation to the mouth or throat necessary, you will do much better 
without any thing of the kind. The truth is, this is one of the 
numerous cases in which, the more you make use of the auxilia- 
ries of which I speak, the more indispensably necessary to your 
comfort they will be likely to become, until you may convert your 
study into an apothecary's shop, and render yourself a poor, feeble 
valetudinarian, by the very efforts which you make to avoid the 
evil. On this subject I speak from experience. In the early part 
of my ministry, I abounded in the use of prescriptions for strength- 
ening and clearing the voice. I soon discovered, however, that 
the only effect of them was to increase the difficulty which they 
were intended to remedy ; and to render an increase both in the 
frequency and quantity of the applications indispensable. Alarm- 
ed at this discovery, I determined to lay them all aside. I did so ; 
and found, when the first little inconvenience of the privation had 
passed away, that I was able to do better without than with them. 
And now, with a delightful independence of all my former little 
wants, for which I cannot be sufficiently thankful, I usually go to 
the pulpit more comfortably, without a single medical, or dieteti- 
cal application, than before with a host of them.' pp. 306 — 308. 

The Doctor sometimes holds a graphic pen. 

' Let every look, motion, and attitude in the pulpit correspond 
with the gravity of your character, and the solemn purpose for 
which you ascended it. Let there be no roving of the eyes over 
the assembly, as if to gratify curiosity, to search for acquaintan- 
ces, or to indulge vanity at the sight of a crowd. Let there be no 
adjustment of the dress, as if you were anxious about your perso- 
nal appearance. Everything of this kind should be done before 
you go thither, and afterwards entirely dismissed from the mind. 
Let there be no abrupt, rapid motions, as if you were hurried or 
agitated ; no tossing about of books, or turning over, their leaves 
in a hurried manner, as if vexed or impatient. But let every 
movement, and your whole demeanor, be of the calm, sedate, gen- 
tle character, becoming a mind withdrawn from the world and its 
scenes ; a mind even withdrawn from its own secular feelings, 
and occupied with divine contemplations ; a mind softened, tran- 
quillized, and adapted to its holy employment. There is some- 
thing as beautiful as it is impressive, in seeing the whole air, 
countenance, and manner of a man of God, who is just about to 
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deliver the message of his Master, corresponding with his office 
and his work ; and without either affected solemnity, or any other 
species of affectation, evincing a heart absorbed with the great 
objects which he wishes to recommend to others.' pp. 311, 312. 

And sometimes a humorous one. 

' While marriage is a subject concerning which counsel is 
more frequently needed than almost any other ; it is one, at the 
same time, in which feeling and caprice are so apt to triumph 
over reason, that, when counsel is most urgently needed, it is sel- 
dom heard, or at least, seldom properly weighed. What else, in- 
deed, can be expected, when so large a portion of mankind, and 
especially of the young, and even of the conscientious and pious, 
seem to think that here, if ever, inclination ought to bear a sov- 
ereign sway ; and that listening to the dictates of prudence, is a 
sort of high treason against that refined system of " sentimentalism " 
which they suppose ought absolutely to govern in such cases. 
This is being weak and foolish, if the expression may be allowed, 
upon principle. And hence, I have known, again and again, 
some of the most sober-minded and excellent people of my ac- 
quaintance, giving themselves up to matrimonial partialities and 
connexions so manifestly unworthy of persons in their senses; 
and so perfectly deaf to all the suggestions of wisdom, that they 
deserved the discipline of the rod just as much as children at 
school.' pp. 383, 384. 

But he most excels in the mild sagacity with which he lays 
down prudent lines of conduct for one's intercourse with man- 
kind. 

' In travelling among strangers guard against every thing that 
may savor of a forward or obtrusive spirit. There are two ex- 
tremes in relation to this point, into one or the other of which 
public men are prone to fall. Some retreat to the most private 
recess of the vehicle in which they travel, or the hotel in which 
they lodge, and wrap themselves up in the silence and impenetra- 
ble reserve of one who wishes to escape from all intercourse with 
his species. Others are forward, talkative, and apparently desi- 
rous of making themselves known to every individual with whom 
they travel, and engaging with prominence in every conversation 
that occurs. The former is a monkish plan of proceeding, by 
which an intelligent man loses many pleasures and advantages, 
and withholds from others many a social benefit which he might 
confer. But the latter plan of deportment is no less faulty. It is 
weak, undignified, obtrusive, and, to all delicate minds, extremely 
revolting. Be invariably polite, and ready to accommodate every 
fellow-traveller ; but never obtrude your acquaintance or conver- 
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sation on strangers. Rather wait to be drawn out, than run the 
risk of being repelled as unduly forward. Those who, in travel- 
ling, thrust themselves into every circle, and meddle in every 
conversation, seldom, I believe, get through a long journey with- 
out placing themselves in circumstances, which, if they were per- 
sons of delicate sensibility (happily for their feelings this is sel- 
dom the case), would lead to many an hour of deep mortification. 
When designing or unprincipled men meet with such persons in 
public vehicles or places, they are peculiarly apt to single them 
out as objects of their artful approaches, under the confidence that 
they shall find them more accessible than others, and more open 
to imposition.' pp. 465-467. 

In the present volume, there is little opening for verbal crit- 
icism. The epithet newsy, descriptive of a newsmonger, is 
hardly well coined. ' Unfortunate whisper ee? for a person an- 
noyed by a whisperer, is but little happier. The phrase in 
common, for commonly, is here often used, but, as we think, with 
doubtful propriety in written composition. An infirmity of Bishop 
Burnett is described as ' infinitely ludicrous,' only two pages 
before the section against fondness for superlatives. ' The 
knack of closely observing,' is an expression which somewhat 
degrades one of our best habits or faculties. To put up at an 
inn, is, we suppose, a pardonable Americanism. 

We conclude by requesting our author to employ his pen 
more frequently and copiously for the public. His large ex- 
perience in men and things, his power of sagacious observa- 
tion, his long habits of reflection, together with the peculiar 
merits of his style, must contribute to render any of his pro- 
ductions, on general subjects, very popular and useful. Who 
could belter execute memoirs of his own times, or more thor- 
oughly instruct his countrymen on the right formation of Amer- 
ican character? If these are presumptuous suggestions, let 
them be excused by a zeal for the promotion and honor of our 
literature. 

vol. xxvin. — no. 63. 66 



